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clear that the fundamental principle of British parliamen-
tary government was now at stake, the principle on which
its historic framework rested, that of government by the
majority. Finally, the assembly whose efficiency was the
object of attack was not the parliament of one of the mock
constitutional countries of the Continent, created as an orna-
ment to the supremacy of the crown, the bureaucracy and
the army, with powers of advice and a convenient share in
responsibility ; what was now endangered was the dignity,
the very existence of a body from which proceeded all the
political authority of the government of a world-empire, in
the orderly discussions of which the administration of a
great state found its supreme control and direction.1 It was,
of course, perfectly clear that as soon as the British parties
and their leaders made up their minds to take Parnell and
his obstruction seriously the outcome could not remain an
instant in doubt. Yet for once the Irish leader's clearness
of vision seems to have failed him ; he and his party were
taken by surprise, and for the moment stupefied, by the
events that now overtook them.

British public opinion had come to recognise the need for
beating down obstruction earlier than the parliamentary parties
and their leaders. Only on the ninth day of the debate
on the address had the Cabinet decided in council to deal
with the question of obstruction ; even then they took action
with cautious hesitation. Both country and Government
saw that the introduction of the closure or some correspond-
ing procedure was a measure of the utmost urgency, but
stoppage of debate could only be brought about by means
of a formal breach in the rules, and the question of how it
was to be introduced divided the Cabinet for a long time.
It was true that the Conservative party under Sir Stafford

1 There is a striking passage in a speech of Mr. Gladstone's on the
3rd of February 1881 : "There is no other country in the world in which
for two or three centuries a parliament has laboured steadily from year
to year, in the face of overweening power, to build up by slow degrees
a fabric of defence against that overweening power for the purpose of
maintaining and handing down intact that most precious rule of liberty
of speech . . . Other assemblies have duties that are important, indeed,
but they are trifles light as air in comparison with the duties of the
British House of Commons." (Hansard (258), 89.)